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ABSTRACT 


AUTHOR:  COL  Robert  B.  Newman 

TITLE:  APPLYING  THE  FORWARD  STRATEGY  OF  FREEDOM’  TO  TUNISIA:  A  CASE 

STUDY  IN  THE  GLOBAL  WAR  ON  TERRORISM 

FORMAT:  Strategy  Research  Project 

DATE:  19  March  2004  PAGES:  24  CLASSIFICATION:  Unclassified 

President  George  W.  Bush  has  announced  “a  forward  strategy  of  freedom”  in  calling  for 
the  countries  of  the  Middle  East  to  democratize  and  allow  greater  freedom  for  their  citizens  in 
order  to  win  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  (GWOT).  Secretary  of  State  Colin  Powell  has  recently 
visited  Tunisia  and  applied  this  new  strategy  there,  while  committing  the  U.S.  to  support  political 
and  economic  reform  in  Tunisia.  This  paper  will  look  at  what  the  next  steps  should  be  for  both 
the  U.S.  and  Tunisia  in  applying  that  strategy.  It  will  argue  that  Tunisia  is  a  country  that  should 
take  more  risks  in  its  approach  to  increasing  opportunities  for  political  participation.  That  will 
entail  ending  the  organized  repression  of  all  opposition  movements,  but  especially  of  the 
Islamists  who  have  constituted  the  major  opposition  in  Tunisia,  as  well  as  other  Arab-Muslim 
countries,  where  the  authoritarian  regime  decided  not  to  attempt  to  co-opt  them.  The  U.S. 
Government  should  encourage  and  reward  those  efforts  at  democratic  reform. 

The  focus  of  this  paper  will  be  an  attempt  to  describe  how  Tunisia  has  dealt  with  its 
Islamist  opposition  in  the  past,  and  how  it  is  dealing  with  the  impact  of  events  in  neighboring 
Algeria.  It  will  also  explain  that  a  change  in  policy  is  necessary  because  in  Tunisia,  as  well  as 
elsewhere  in  the  Arab-Muslim  world,  the  U.S.  is  blamed  for  repression  and  for  the  lack  of 
democratization  because  of  its  support  for  repressive  governments.  It  will  argue  that  it  is 
important  for  the  U.S.  to  actively  assist  Tunisia  and  other  nations  deal  with  the  roots  of  popular 
discontent,  rather  than  to  merely  focus  on  developing  closer  cooperation  in  the  GWOT.  This  is 
necessary  not  only  because  of  the  events  of  1 1  September  2001 ,  but  because  the  level  of 
repression  in  Tunisia  may  soon  reach  the  point  where  it  provokes  political  explosion. 
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APPLYING  THE  ‘FORWARD  STRATEGY  OF  FREEDOM’  TO  TUNISIA:  A  CASE  STUDY  IN  THE 

GLOBAL  WAR  ON  TERRORISM 


Sixty  years  of  Western  nations  excusing  and  accommodating  the  iack  of  freedom 
in  the  Middie  East  did  nothing  to  make  us  safe,  because  in  the  iong  run,  stability 
cannot  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  liberty.  As  long  as  the  Middle  East 
remains  a  place  where  freedom  does  not  flourish,  it  will  remain  a  place  of 
stagnation,  resentment,  and  violence  ready  for  export.  And  with  the  spread  of 
weapons  that  bring  catastrophic  harm  to  our  country  and  to  our  friends,  it  would 
be  reckless  to  accept  the  status  quo.’ 

— President  George  W.  Bush,  6  November  2003 

On  the  20th  Anniversary  of  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy  on  6  November  2003, 
President  George  W.  Bush  spoke  these  words  to  announce  a  new  policy:  "a  forward  strategy  of 
freedom  in  the  Middle  East."  Bush’s  words  were  echoed  by  Vice  President  Richard  Cheney  in 
his  remarks  to  the  World  Economic  Forum  in  Davos,  Switzerland  on  24  January  2004.  Cheney 
appeared  to  add  an  additional  commitment  from  the  United  States,  as  well  as  a  request  for 
European  assistance,  stating:  "Our  forward  strategy  for  freedom  commits  us  to  support  those 
who  work  and  sacrifice  for  reform  across  the  greater  Middle  East.  We  call  upon  our  democratic 
friends  and  allies  everywhere,  and  in  Europe,  in  particular,  to  join  us  in  this  effort."^ 

These  speeches  may  be  the  harbingers  of  a  new  approach  to  the  Global  War  on 
Terrorism  (GWOT)  that  is  to  be  modeled  on  the  1 975  Helsinki  Accords,  which  developed  into  a 
mechanism  for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  to  be  encouraged  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  European  countries.  In  a  9  February  2004  article  that  quoted  many 
administration  and  State  Department  background  sources,  journalists  Robin  Wright  and  Glenn 
Kessler  of  The  Washington  Post  described  this  “Greater  Middle  East  Initiative”-  a  master  plan 
may  be  proposed  at  a  series  of  summits  that  will  occur  in  June  2004  of  the  Group  of  Eight 
nations,  NATO,  and  the  European  Union.^  At  the  same  time  that  talks  have  begun  with  key 
European  allies  about  this  initiative,  the  administration  has  also  apparently  attempted  to  take  the 
initial  steps  to  apply  this  strategy  to  a  country  in  the  region,  Tunisia. 

'LEARNING  TO  LIVE  WITH  MORE  RISK’ 

In  his  recent  five-part  series,  “War  of  Ideas,”  New  York  Times  columnist  Thomas 
Friedman  declared  that  in  order  to  succeed  in  the  GWOT,  we  must  “learn  to  live  with  more  risk,” 
and  to  “partner  with  the  forces  of  moderation  within  these  societies  [the  Arab-Muslim  world]  to 
help  them  fight  the  war  of  ideas"  because  "only  they  can  really  restrain  their  extremists.”"  The 
United  States’  new  ‘forward  strategy  of  freedom,’  or  ‘Greater  Middle  East  Initiative,’  will  require 


that  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  work  more  closely  with  countries  like  Tunisia.  This  paper  will  argue 
that  Tunisia  is  a  country  that  should  take  more  risks  in  its  approach  to  increasing  opportunities 
for  political  participation.  That  will  entail  ending  the  organized  repression  of  all  opposition 
movements,  but  especially  of  the  Islamists  who  have  constituted  the  major  opposition  in  all 
those  Arab-Muslim  countries,  such  as  Tunisia,  where  the  authoritarian  regime  decided  not  to 
attempt  to  co-opt  them.  The  U.S.  and  its  allies  should  encourage  and  reward  those  efforts. 

This  paper  will  attempt  to  describe  how  Tunisia  has  dealt  with  its  Islamist  opposition  in  the 
past,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  events  in  neighboring  Algeria.  It  will  also  explain  that  political 
reform  is  necessary  because  in  Tunisia,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  Arab-Muslim  world,  the 
U.S.  is  blamed  for  repression  and  for  the  lack  of  democratization  because  of  its  support  for 
repressive  governments.  It  will  argue  that,  because  of  the  events  of  1 1  September  2001 ,  it  is 
important  for  the  U.S.  to  encourage  the  Tunisian  government  to  deal  with  the  roots  of  popular 
discontent,  and  for  the  U.S.  government  to  develop  closer  cooperation  with  the  Tunisian 
gevernment  in  the  GWOT,  and  that  this  outweighs  the  considerable  risks  that  are  involved  fer 
beth  Tunisia  and  the  U.S. 

APPLYING  THE  STRATEGY  TO  TUNISIA 

On  December  2,  2003,  United  States'  Secretary  of  State  Colin  Powell  met  with  Tunisian 
President  Zine  El  Abidine  Ben  Ali  in  Tunis.  At  the  press  conference  following  the  meeting 
Pewell  praised  Tunisia's  pelitical  and  ecenemic  progress  to  date,  but  clearly  implying  that  there 
was  more  to  be  done,  stated: 

Tunisia  has  already  accomplished  much  through  its  own  reforms  by  recognizing 
the  rights  of  women,  modernizing  its  education  system,  resulting  in  one  of  the 
highest  literacy  rates  in  the  world,  opening  up  a  private  radie  statien,  and  recently 
releasing  a  journalist  from  detention.  I  have  encouraged  Tunisian  leaders  that  I 
met  today  to  continue  the  precess  of  political  reform  and  economic  change  se  as 
to  bring  new  opportunities  to  the  people  ef  Tunisia.® 

Powell's  comments  at  the  beginning  of  a  whirlwind  tour  through  North  Africa  appeared  to 
capture  the  essence  of  President  Bush's  call  for  Arab  countries  to  democratize  and  allow 
greater  freedom  for  their  citizens,  as  well  as  a  specific  commitment  to  Tunisia  to  assist  in 
supporting  political  and  economic  reform.  Fielding  a  question  from  a  reporter  abeut  President 
Ben  All's  willingness  to  engage  in  breeder  democratic  and  human  rights  reform,  Powell 
indicated  that  his  meeting  may  have  been  quite  different  than  most  of  Ben  Ali's  previous 
meetings  with  senier  American  diplomats.  Powell  pointed  out  that  he  had  a  “good,  candid 
conversation”  with  Ben  Ali,  covering  such  topics  as  the  “right  te  an  education,”  and  the  “right  of 
women  te  enter  all  aspects  of  society.”  But  he  indicated  as  well  that  the  discussion  also  dealt 
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with  difficult  issues  such  as  the  “need  for  open  press,  open  media,”  stressing  that  “people  are 
still  expecting  more  to  happen  with  respect  to  political  reform  and  with  respect  to  openness  in 
society.”®  Powell  stated  that  Ben  Ali  responded  that  “he  wanted  to  move  at  a  pace  that  he 
believed  was  consistent  with  the  aspirations  and  desires  and  expectations  of  the  T unisian 
people.”^  Although  these  words  may  sound  mild,  these  comments  and  the  similar  ones  which 
were  echoed  by  President  Bush  on  1 8  February  2004  in  Washington,  would  mark  the  first 
human  rights  challenges  which  have  been  issued  to  an  Arab  leader  who  was  actively  supporting 
the  U.S.  in  GWOT. 

THE  TUNISIAN  MIRACLE,  AN  ARAB  COUNTRY  THAT  WORKS 

Tunisia  is  a  Middle  East  country  that  is  in  a  relatively  enviable  position,  with  respect  to  its 
North  African  neighbors,  to  make  more  progress  in  democratization.  Tunisia’s  reputation  in  the 
West  is  as  the  Arab  country  that  works.  Its  population  is  9.7  million;  it  has  an  export-oriented 
market  economy,  where  more  than  60  percent  of  its  citizens  are  in  the  middle  class,  and  only 
4.2  percent  fall  below  the  poverty  line.®  Tunisia  has  very  limited  petroleum  resources,  and  still 
has  high  unemployment,  particularly  among  skilled  workers,  the  poor,  youth  and  women. 
Tunisia's  expenditures  on  its  military  and  the  size  of  its  military  are  much  smaller  than  any  other 
country  in  the  region  in  both  peroentage  and  absolute  terms.  Illinois  State  University  Professor 
of  Sociology  Valentine  Moghadam  assesses  that:  "Among  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa,  only  Tunisia  has  established  social  programs  to  tackle  poverty,  increase 
employment  through  public  works,  and  encourage  employment  among  women."® 

Tunisia  formally  gained  its  independence  from  France  on  20  March  1956.  Its  transition  to 
independence  was  relatively  peaceful,  especially  when  compared  to  the  turbulent  and  bloody 
path  followed  by  its  neighbor  Algeria,  where  over  half  a  million  French  troops  were  engaged  in 
fighting  that  lasted  for  over  seven  years.  From  1956  to  1987,  Tunisia  was  ruled  by  President 
Habib  Bourguiba,  who  was  known  as  'le  combattant  supreme'  or  supreme  warrior,  for  his 
singular  contributions  to  T unisian  independence.  The  political  history  of  this  period  is  dominated 
by  the  creation  of  a  modern  secular  state  characterized  by  the  one-party  rule  of  Bourguiba’s 
Neo-Destour  Party,  which  he  renamed  the  Destour  Socialist  Party  in  1965,  and  which  Ben  Ali 
transformed  into  the  Democratic  Constitutional  Rally  (RCD-  Rassemblement  Constitutionnel 
Democratique)  in  1988.  Tunisia  was  characterized  by  Bourguiba's  attempts  to  move  closer  to 
Europe  as  he  banned  polygamy,  strengthened  women's  rights,  introduced  birth  control,  further 
developed  an  education  system  on  the  French  model,  and  even  encouraged  Tunisians  not  to 
fast  for  the  entire  month  of  Ramadan.  Bourguiba  liked  to  refer  to  this  political  system  as  a 
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“controlled  democracy.’”'’  This  was  perhaps  a  reference  te  his  belief  that  demecracy  would  only 
be  able  to  progress  at  a  controlled  rate  until  there  was  sufficient  education,  culture  and  social 
progress. 

Although  there  were  a  few  movements  towards  democratization,  by  the  mid-1 980's, 
Bourgulba  became  engaged  In  a  vicious  battle  with  the  Islamist  opposition,  and  the  economy 
was  in  dire  straits.  Unfortunately,  Bourgulba  stayed  on  the  pelltical  stage  too  long,  especially 
during  his  later  role  as  “President-fer-life,”  In  his  2001  Middle  East  Journal ar\.\c\e  entitled 
“Bourgulbism  Revisited,”  Princeton  University  Professer  Emeritus  L.  Carl  Brown  notes  that: 
“Bourgulbism  as  an  effective  political  philosophy  for  a  small  state  living  in  a  harsh  and  at  times 
threatening  international  environment  has  applicability  beyend  the  life  and  career  of  the  man 
who  gave  It  the  name...  It  Is  poignant  that  the  man  who  accomplished  so  much  stayed  en  too 
long  and  thus  contributed  to  the  unraveling  of  his  masterwork." 

Current  President  Zine  El  Abldine  Ben  All’s  rule  was  initially  characterized  by  risk-taking. 
He  teek  pewer  on  7  November  1 987  in  a  bleodless  coup  that  replaced  85-year  old  Habib 
Bourguiba.  Historians  call  this  coup  a  'constitutional'  or  'medical'  ccup  d'etat  because  then 
Prime  Minister  Ben  All  teok  great  pains  to  document,  and  to  demonstrate  to  both  Tunisia  and 
the  world,  that  President  Bourguiba  was  being  replaced  because  of  his  senility  In  accordance 
with  the  provislens  of  the  constitution.  The  timing  of  Ben  All’s  declaratlen  that  Bourgulba  was  no 
longer  able  to  perform  his  constitutional  duties  was  net  accidental.  In  addition  to  showing  signs 
of  senility,  Bourguiba  had  also  indicated  to  his  new  Prime  Minister  Ben  All  that  he  wanted  to 
retry  imprisoned  Islamist  leader  Rachid  Ghannouchl  In  order  to  change  his  sentence  te  death. 
Bourgulba  had  declared  war  on  the  Islamists,  and  as  a  result  the  Islamists  had  planned  a  coup 
d'etat  In  order  to  change  the  regime.  Ghannouchi  critic  Muhammad  Hamdi  describes  these 
events  and  notes  their  significance  saying  that:  "Thus  it  seemed  that  everything  was  in  place  te 
execute  an  extraordinary  plan  that  may  have  brought  about  the  Arab  world's  first  Islamist 
government.'”^ 

The  history  of  the  T unislan  Islamist  mevement  Is  centered  on  the  history  of  the  Islamic 
Tendency  Movement  (MTI-  Mouvement  de  la  Tendance  Islamique),  which  was  founded  in  1981 . 
In  1988  MTI  became  known  as  Hizb  al  Nahda  (Renaissance  Party,  can  also  be  transliterated 
Into  English  Ennahda),  In  order  to  attempt  te  meet  Ben  All's  requirement  that  political  parties  be 
separated  from  religious  Influences.  To  a  large  extent  both  MTI  and  al  Nahda  are  Identified  by 
the  changing  Ideologies  of  Rachid  Ghannouchl,  who  has  been  the  nominal  President  of 
MTI/Nahda  for  most  of  this  time  period,  and  has  been  living  in  London  since  1 992.  Just  like 
Beurguiba  and  Ben  AN,  Ghannouchi’s  strong  personality  is  at  the  center  of  the  Tunisian  political 
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debate.  For  the  last  thirty  years  he  has  personified  the  T unisian  opposition,  particularly  in  the 
eyes  of  the  West.  He  has  been  in  voluntary  exile  in  London  since  May  1 989. 

BEN  ALI:  "WE  SAY  NO  TO  THOSE  WHO  MIX  RELIGION  AND  POLITICS" 

Most  Western  accounts  of  this  period  state  that  Ben  Ali  has  attempted  to  be  as 
“democratic  as  possible,”  in  a  country  that  had  grown  accustomed  to  a  system  of  “presidential 
democracy.”  By  the  end  of  November  1987,  Ben  Ali  had  arrested  191  persons,  including  57 
military  personnel,  on  charges  of  fomenting  a  plot  that  was  apparently  designed  as  a  coup  d’etat 
following  the  assassination  of  numerous  leading  governmental  officials  and  attacks  on  civilian 
and  military  targets.  He  would  later  release  those  personnel  over  the  next  two  years,  along  with 
over  2500  persons  who  were  held  in  jail  or  house  arrest  for  Islamic  activities.^®  He  also  allowed 
Amnesty  International  to  open  an  office  in  Tunis.^” 

A  series  of  events  between  1 989  and  1 991  would  result  in  a  reversal  of  Ben  All's  tactics 
for  dealing  with  the  Islamists.  In  the  2  April  1 989  general  elections,  the  BCD  would  win  79.75 
percent  of  the  vote  and  all  the  seats  which  were  at  stake.  These  elections  marked  the  end  of 
any  role  for  the  secular  opposition  parties,  and  greatly  encouraged  the  Islamists,  as  Al  Nahda 
formally  assumed  the  mantle  of  being  the  focal  point  for  opposition  to  over  30  years  of  one-party 
rule.  Mohammed  Hamdi  identifies  the  1 2  Junel  990  election  victory  of  the  FIS  (Front  Islamique 
du  Salut,  Islamic  Salvation  Front)  party  in  Algeria,  and  Saddam  Hussein’s  2  August  1990 
invasion  of  Iraq  as  the  two  other  main  events  which  encouraged  the  Islamists  to  take  chances 
and  show  their  hand.^®  The  events  in  Algeria  are  well-documented,  but  there  is  still  debate  over 
whether  they  were  inevitable  or  not.  On  the  day  after  the  first  round  of  legislative  elections  the 
Algerian  military  became  concerned  that  the  people  had  ‘voted  unwisely’  for  the  FIS,  and 
cancelled  the  elections.  The  FIS  was  disbanded  in  March  1992,  and  the  GIA  (Groupe  Islamique 
Armee,  Armed  Islamic  Group)  would  evolve,  as  Algeria  slid  into  a  five  year  cycle  of  violence  in 
which  an  estimated  60,000  people  died.  In  Tunisia,  as  well  as  throughout  the  Islamic  world,  the 
Islamists  would  be  encouraged  by  the  events  in  Algeria  prior  to  the  cancellation  of  election 
results.  The  invasion  of  Kuwait  was  also  perceived  as  one  of  those  events  that  could  possibly 
mobilize  the  people,  just  as  Ayatollah  Khomeini’s  revolution  in  Iran  had  captured  the  imagination 
of  the  Islamic  world  in  1 978. 

The  Tunisian  government  was  probably  afraid  enough  of  the  Islamists  that  it  had  already 
decided  that  it  must  act  against  Al  Nahda  and  the  Islamists.  Although  many  may  argue  now  that 
the  fear  of  an  Islamist  takeover  was  exaggerated,  it  was  certainly  not  perceived  to  be  so  at  that 
time.  In  May  1 990,  Professor  Abdul  Bekhi  Hermassi,  then  an  expert  on  Islamic  fundamentalism 
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at  the  University  of  T unisia,  wouid  say:  "If  T unisia  is  to  become  a  reai  democracy,  then  the 
Isiamists  must  be  aiiowed  to  take  part  in  the  process,  but  they  must  never,  never  be  aiiowed  to 
ruie  on  their  own. 

The  major  event  that  aiiowed  the  government  to  react  was  a  firebomb  attack  against  an 
RCD  office  in  the  Tunis  suburb  of  Bab  Souika  that  wouid  seriousiy  injure  two  RCD  empioyees. 
Ghannouchi’s  officiai  biographer,  Azzam  Tamimi,  describes  this  event  as  “an  arson  attack... 
[That]  was  seized  upon  by  the  government  as  proof  of  the  vioient  and  anti-democratic  nature  of 
Ennahda...aithough  the  authorities  couid  not  prove  the  movement’s  invoivement;  sensationai 
reports  in  the  government-controiied  press  were  used  by  the  government  to  spiit  the  ieadership 
of  Ennahda.’’^'’  Professor  Abdui  Bekhi  Hermassi,  whiie  serving  as  Ben  Aii’s  Minister  of  Cuiture, 
in  a  1997  interview  gave  indications  that  the  Tunisian  government  may  have  been  iooking  for 
any  provocation  to  justify  a  reaction,  as  he  expiained  that:  “...the  Bab  Souika  attack  [February 
1991]  was  the  turning  point... the  isiamists  showed  they  couid  not  succeed  in  the  eiectorai 
process  and  had  adopted  a  poiicy  of  vioience. . . it  was  a  major  mistake  by  the  Isiamists  and  the 
regime  expioited  it  inteiiigentiy. Georgetown  University  Professor  John  Esposito,  one  of  the 
West’s  ieading  experts  on  the  Isiamists,  summarizes  this  period,  saying:  “Tunisia’s 
Renaissance  Party  provides  an  exampie  of  the  radicaiization  of  movements  in  response  to 
government  manipuiation  of  the  poiiticai  system,  suppression,  or  vioience.  ...increased 
government  repression  intimidates,  factionaiizes,  and  radicaiizes. 

Despite  the  harsh  words  in  the  opening  quotation  in  this  paper  from  President  George  W. 
Bush,  it  was  much  easier  to  justify  “excusing  a  accommodating  the  iack  of  freedom”  in 
authoritarian  countries  iike  Tunisia  during  the  Coid  War.  A  series  of  U.S.  Ambassadors  were 
put  in  the  position  of  having  to  accept  whatever  ‘Bourguibism’  meant  at  that  particuiar  moment 
in  time,  with  its  "sociaiism,  siogans,  over  sensitivity  to  criticism,  dipiomatic  errors  and  the 
stubborn  hope  for  a  better  future.”^"  A  swift  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  non-Western  worid 
during  the  Coid  War  and  the  period  of  de-coioniaiization  made  it  easy  for  these  same 
ambassadors  to  honestiy  justify  Bourguiba’s  “one-man,  on-party  ruie  as  a  necessary  step  in 
forging  a  nation  after  years  of  French  coioniai  ruie,”  or  Ben  Aii’s  version  of  authoritarianism 
which  foiiowed.^^  However,  in  the  case  of  Tunisia  it  is  now  time  for  democratization  to  have  a 
priority  over  stabiiization.  Again  as  many  have  observed,  the  current  situation  in  Tunisia  breeds 
the  same  sort  of  terrorists  who  piayed  key  roies  in  9/1 1 : 
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IS  THE  ‘CALM’  OVER? 

During  the  period  of  open  warfare  in  the  1990’s  with  ‘Jihadist  Saiafis'  that  occurred  in 
Aigeria,  Egypt,  and  even  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  Tunisia  was  often  described  by  Western 
observers  as  an  “oasis  of  cairn. The  poiicies  of  the  Tunisian  government  were  judged  as 
preferabie  to  the  vioience  that  was  ongoing  in  neighboring  Aigeria  and  Egypt.  On  1 1  Aprii  2002 
the  ‘cairn’  was  interrupted  when  an  attack  occurred  at  an  ancient  Jewish  synagogue  on  the 
Tunisian  isiand  of  Jerba;  it  kiiied  19  peopie,  12  of  them  German  tourists.  Initiaiiy,  Tunisian 
officiais  investigating  the  biast  denied  any  ai  Qa’ida  invoivement,  untii  German  investigators 
arrived  on  the  scene.  Now  French  and  Tunisian  inteiiigence  officiais  suspect  that  a  Tunisian 
who  was  kiiied  in  the  attack,  Nizar  Nasr  Nawar,  may  have  “buiit  ties  with  the  former  Tunisian 
opposition  party  Ennahda”  in  Canada,  as  weii  as  with  radicai  Aigerians.^^  There  was  now  no 
doubt  that  Tunisians  and  Tunisia  itseif  were  invoived  in  the  GWOT. 

In  the  past  some  have  noted  that  the  relative  absence  of  violence  in  Tunisia  may  have 
been  due  to  the  absence  of  Afghan  veterans.^’*  However,  the  focus  of  researchers  since  9/1 1 
has  been  on  the  role  that  individual  Tunisians,  many  with  reported  ties  to  MTI/AI  Nahda,  have 
played  in  other  terrorist  incidents  or  plots  in  Europe  and  Afghanistan.  One  of  the  assassins  of 
the  leader  of  the  Afghan  Northern  Alliance,  Ahmad  Shah  Masood,  in  the  attack  that  set  the 
stage  for  9/1 1 ,  was  reportedly  a  former  member  of  AI  Nahda.  Another  Tunisian,  Tarek 
Maaroufi,  who  was  arrested  in  Belgium  in  December  2001 ,  was  charged  with  “providing  stolen 
passports  and  false  visas  to  the  killers  of  Ahmad  Shah  Massood,  “  and  of  being  a  founder  of  the 
a  new  Jihadist  Salafi  group  called  the  Tunisian  Combat  Group  or  Tunisian  Islamic  Fighting 
Group.^®  There  is  also  the  case  of  former  Tunisian  professional  soccer  player  Nizar  Trabelsi, 
who  was  arrested  on  1 3  September  2001 ,  and  convicted  by  a  Belgian  court  on  30  September 
2003  of  preparing  an  ai  Qa’ida  attack  on  a  NATO  base  in  Belgium.^®  There  is  also  Ihsan 
Garnaoui,  who  was  arrested  in  March  2003  in  Berlin,  and  is  accused  of  wanting  to  start  a 
terrorist  group  in  Germany  and  reportedly  was  in  possession  of  aerial  photographs  of  170 
German  towns,  and  especially  of  nuclear  facilities  and  chemical  factories.^^ 

PUTTING  POLICY  INTO  PRACTICE 

The  U.S.  should  quickly  shift  gears  in  Tunisia,  and  throughout  the  region.  U.S.  policy  in 
Tunisia  prior  to  Secretary  Powell’s  December  2003  visit  can  be  largely  summarized  by  the 
rhetoric  of  Ambassador  Robert  Pelletreau,  who  in  1 997  was  serving  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  and  made  an  official  visit  to  T unisia.  He  stated  in  a  1 7  June  1 997  interview  with  the 
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Tunisian  daily  newspaper  Elhouruk,  that  Tunisia  is  a  “model  for  developing  countries,”  and  that 
he  is  “convinced  of  President  Ben  Ali’s  commitment  to  opening  [up  the  political  system].”^® 

If  Tunisia  Is  to  continue  as  a  model  It  will  need  greater  resources  and  fuller  engagement 
from  the  West.  The  effort  to  effect  democratization  Is  under  resourced.  The  U.S.  is  the  largest 
provider  of  financial  assistance  to  Tunisia,  and  has  provided  approximately  2  billion  dollars  in 
U.S.  military  and  economic  aid  to  Tunisia  since  independence,  with  little  economic  aid  since 
1991.  The  FY  2005  budget  request  Includes  $10  million  in  Foreign  Military  Financing  (FMF)  and 
$1 .875  million  in  funding  for  International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET).  The  FMF  is 
supposed  to  “support  Tunisia’s  efforts  to  secure  its  porous  borders  from  terrorist  threats.”®®  The 
only  economic  assistance  in  the  FY  2005  Budget  Request  is  included  in  the  $1 50  million  for  the 
Middle  East  Partnership  Initiative  (MEPI)  which  was  launched  In  April  2003  to  “support  political 
and  education  reform  and  economic  development  in  the  region.”®®  The  Administration  has  also 
doubled  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy  (NED)  budget  to  $80  million  “specifically  to 
create  a  Greater  Middle  East  Leadership  and  Democracy  Initiative.”®'  Flowever,  none  of  the 
funds  requested  for  the  MEPI  or  NED  are  specifically  earmarked  for  Tunisia,  and  must  be 
shared  among  programs  sponsored  by  all  countries  In  the  region  that  are  approved  to  benefit 
from  these  funds. 

The  U.S.  Is  going  to  need  to  restructure  its  mechanisms  for  providing  international 
assistance.  If  It  wants  to  be  effective.  Mark  Brzezinski,  a  National  Security  Council  staff 
member  during  the  Clinton  administration,  recently  provided  a  series  of  “Democracy  lessons” 
from  the  transition  from  Eastern  Europe,  as  he  commented  on  the  Administration’s  ‘Greater 
Middle  East  Initiative.’  Many  of  these  lessons  highlight  the  differences  In  the  “starting  point” 
between  the  Middle  East  and  Central  Europe  in  terms  of  available  leadership,  and  “experience 
with  democracy,  a  free  press  and  relatively  liberal  economic  policies”  In  the  pre-World  War  II 
period.®®  However,  the  most  Important  lessons  for  the  U.S.  may  be  the  controls  on  economic 
assistance  that  will  be  necessary  In  order  to  maximize  its  impact.  Brzenzinski  argues  that  the 
“West  must  use  its  aid  carefully... some  help  should  be  conditional  on  guarantees  of  stable  legal 
processes  and  constitutional  structures.  Framing  assistance  that  way  resulted  In  Important 
gains  in  Central  Europe... direct  injections  of  cash  to  the  coffers  of  corrupt  elites  only  perpetuate 
problems.’®® 

It  remains  to  be  seen  If  this  administration  is  serious  about  this  strategy,  or  understands 
that  it  will  require  much  more  of  a  multilateral  approach  than  the  U.S.  has  been  capable  of  since 
1 1  September  2001 .  The  ‘U.S.  officials’  who  are  responsible  for  coordinating  support  for  the 
administration’s  ‘Greater  Middle  East  Initiative’  with  key  European  allies,  supposedly  are  trying 
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to  “avoid  creating  committees  and  structures  to  strictiy  monitor  progress  and  issue  report  cards/’ 
in  order  to  “avoid  appearing  to  dictate  to  the  Isiamic  worid.’"^’*  However,  those  are  exactiy  the 
structures  which,  as  noted  by  Mark  Brzezinski,  may  have  resuited  in  the  success  of  the  1 975 
Helsinki  Accords  in  promoting  democracy  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  proposed  incentives  for 
cooperation  by  target  countries  all  depend  on  enhanced  international  cooperation  in  order  to  be 
effective:  expanded  political  engagement,  increased  aid,  facilitated  membership  in  the  World 
Trade  Organization  and  security  arrangements. 

The  European  Union  established  its  Euro-Mediterranean  Partnership  Initiative  (EMPI,  or 
the  Barcelona  Declaration)  in  1995  at  the  EU’s  Barcelona  conference.^®  Tunisia  was  the  first 
North  African  country  to  sign  an  association  with  the  EU  in  1 995.  The  EMPI’s  goals  center  on 
establishing  an  “ambitious  political/security,  economic  and  cultural  partnership  among  countries 
on  both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean.”®®  However,  real  progress  on  the  political/security  issues 
was  hampered  by  the  lack  of  EU  involvement  in  the  Middle  East  Peace  Process,  which  was  not 
altogether  surprising  since  the  “U.S.  was  deliberately  excluded  from  membership  in  the  EMPI,” 
and  the  economic  goals  were  not  met  when  the  EU  refused  to  open  its  agricultural  markets  to 
Maghreb  products.®^  Those  failures  made  it  difficult  for  the  EU  countries,  despite  pressures 
from  the  human  rights  lobby,  to  put  pressure  on  Tunisia  and  the  other  countries  to  improve  their 
human  rights’  records,  when  it  was  critical  for  them  to  cooperate  in  fighting  terrorism. 

EMPI  appears  to  be  another  framework  besides  the  Helsinki  Accords  upon  which  the  U.S. 
can  base  the  new  ‘Greater  Middle  East  Initiative,’  and  there  appears  to  be  plenty  of  incentive  for 
the  EU  and  the  U.S.  to  cooperate.  Professor  Pia  Christina  Wood  of  Wake  Forest  University 
offered  a  differing  viewpoint  in  June  2002,  arguing  that  “while  the  European  Parliament  may  well 
continue  to  be  critical  of  Ben  All's  record  on  human  rights,  the  EU  Council  and  Commission  are 
unlikely  to  curtail  their  economic  support  for  Tunisia  over  this  issue... their  concerns  are  focused 
on  terrorism,  political  stability  and  the  need  for  economic  growth.®®  However,  it  is  not  clear 
whether  she  would  have  the  same  opinion  today,  especially  if  there  were  some  indications  of 
cooperation  between  the  U.S.  and  its  European  allies.  The  migratory  issues  involving  the 
movement  of  possible  terrorists  throughout  the  EU  which  resulted  from  the  GIA’s  open  war  on 
France  in  the  mid-90's  are  exactly  the  same  issues  which  the  U.S.  has  been  suddenly  grappling 
with  in  the  aftermath  of  9/1 1 .  On  the  economic  front,  the  goal  of  EMPI  was  to  create  a  vast  free- 
trade  area.  The  EU  has  been  grappling  with  the  issue  of  providing  economic  assistance  to  the 
Maghreb  countries,  and  in  the  case  of  Tunisia,  to  the  “estimated  30%  of  Tunisian  businesses 
that  will  go  under”  if  Tunisia  continues  to  progressively  reduce  its  tariffs  to  zero  by  2010.®®  The 
EU  and  U.S.  desperately  need  for  EMPI  to  succeed  in  the  security  sphere.  The  EU  needs  U.S. 
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cooperation  in  the  area  of  providing  economic  assistance  to  Tunisia,  and  the  primary  incentive 
for  Tunisia  and  other  EMPI  nations  to  participate  in  reforming  their  poiiticai  systems  wiii  be 
increased  economic  access  to  EU  markets  and  foreign  investment. 

France  was  one  of  the  ieading  architects  of  the  EMPI,  and  considers  that  it  has  a  “speciai 
reiationship”  with  T unisia  and  the  North  African  countries  that  were  once  part  of  its  coioniai 
empire.  France  is  Tunisia’s  iargest  trading  partner,  and  the  biggest  foreign  investor  in  Tunisia. 
There  are  12,500  Freneh  citizens  iiving  in  Tunisia  and  an  estimated  300,000  Tunisians  iiving  in 
France."*"  The  initiai  French  reaction  to  Secretary  Poweii’s  2  Dec  2003  visit  to  Tunisia  was 
reiativeiy  positive  in  terms  of  recent  Franco-American  dipiomatic  experiences.  The  muitiiaterai 
aspects  of  this  endeavor  were  apparent  as  French  President  Jacques  Chirac  arrived  the  next 
day  for  a  scheduied  two-day  visit.  Chirac  had  many  more  opportunities  for  pubiic  statements  in 
which  he  praised  Tunisia's  progress  and  did  not  offer  any  criticism  of  its  human  rights  record, 
which  resuited  in  extensive  criticism  in  the  French  press.  However,  when  asked  in  a  press 
conference  in  Tunis  on  3  December  2003  about  “Franco-American  competition  in  this  French 
zone  of  infiuence,”  Chirac  took  great  care  to  state  that  he  saw  no  competition  and  that  “we 
[France  and  U.S.]  have  a  compiementary  vision  for  the  reiationship  between  Europe  and  the 
Maghreb.”"** 

RISKS 

Thomas  Friedman  has  chaiienged  us  to  ‘iearn  to  iive  with  more  risk.’  There  are  indeed 
risks  to  the  U.S.  and  to  Tunisia  in  adopting  and  supporting  this  ‘Forward  Strategy  of  Freedom.” 
President  Bush  impiied  that  the  risks  of  future  terrorist  attacks  outweighed  those  of  possibie 
instabiiity  which  might  arise  from  either  democratization  itseif,  or  of  putting  pressure  on  regimes 
to  democratize  that  might  resuit  in  some  iessening  of  their  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  David  Newsom,  a  dipiomat  with  extensive  experience  in  the  Arab-Musiim  worid, 
was  much  more  specific  in  identifying  the  risks,  noting  that  “strong  Isiamist  govern ments...couid 
emerge,”  and  conciuding  that  “President  Bush  spoke  of  the  march  to  democracy... and  he 
emphasized  the  benefits  to  aii  of  internai  demooratic  reforms... he  didn’t  address  what  foreign 
poiicies  the  new  democratic  governments  in  the  Middie  East  might  adopt.”"*"  Newsom  critioizes 
this  “criticai  omission”  and  correctiy  predicts  that  “the  uitimate  credibiiity  of  the  president’s 
Middie  East  democracy  initiative  wiii  depend  on  the  degree  to  which  US  administrations. 
Congress,  and  the  pubiic  can  toierate  or  peacefuiiy  ohange  poiicy  directions  that  appear  to 
chaiienge  key  US  interests.”"*" 
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For  Tunisian  President  Ben  Aii,  the  risk  of  aiiowing  greater  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
increasing  participation  in  the  poiiticai  process,  is  the  possibiiity  of  a  change  in  regime.  In  May 
2003,  President  Ben  Aii’s  proposai  to  change  the  constitution  to  aiiow  him  to  run  for  a  fourth 
term  as  president  and  extend  the  age  limit  to  75  was  approved  by  referendum. 

Ben  Aii  has  stated:  “in  my  opinion  there  is  not  much  difference  between  those  you  caii 
“moderates”  and  “extremists.”  Their  finai  goai  is  the  same,  to  form  a  theocratic  and  authoritarian 
state. At  this  point  there  is  no  incentive  for  Ben  Aii  to  initiate  any  poiiticai  reform.  The  U.S.  is 
going  to  have  to  be  wiiiing  to  work  with  its  European  aiiies  to  create  those  incentives,  and  then 
to  appiy  them  as  it  pressures  Tunisia  to  reform.  Most  Tunisians  have  been  taught  to  beiieve 
that  the  unknown  authoritarian  state  that  might  resuit  from  aiiowing  increased  poiiticai 
participation  is  stiii  probabiy  worse  than  their  current  authoritarian  state.  The  U.S.  and  its  aiiies 
must  aiso  convince  the  Tunisian  peopie  that  the  benefits  of  change  outweigh  the  risks. 
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